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The Layman Revato. A Story of a Restless Mind in Buddhist 
India at the Time of Greek Influence. By Edward P. Buffet. 
Jersey City, N.J.: Published by the author, 804 Bergen Ave., 
1914. $2.00. 
The author of this book endeavors, under the guise of fiction, to depict 
the self-repression of the Buddhist view of life and the self-expression of the 
Greek ideal, and to contrast the two ethical ideals. The Occidental craves a 
full life, the full exercise of all the faculties of body and of mind, and the attain- 
ment of happiness by the fulfilment of desires. To Buddha this way of 
securing happiness is essentially fallacious; for desire begets desire in a 
never-ending succession and leads to "hurry of mind" and to restless, feverish 
motion and eventual discontent. 

The hero, who is morbidly and perversely conscientious and given to the 
most painful kind of self-analysis, wavers between the influence of his friends 
the Buddhist monks and that of a Greek architect Diomedes and his charming 
daughter Prote. Even to the moment of his death he swings uneasily between 
the extremes of worldly activity and the renunciation of all such activity, and 
by inability to adopt vigorously either point of view leads a life of utter futility. 
The scene is laid at Pataliputta in the time of King Acoka (third century 
B.C.), the Constantine of Buddhism, under whose rule Buddhism was adopted 
as the state religion and spread over nearly all of India. This king (who is 
drawn into the narrative), the consolidator of a mighty empire, is one of the 
most interesting figures in history and sums up in his person most of the good 
and bad points in the Hindu character. The story of his conversion to Budd- 
hism and of the change which took place in his character and his view of life, 
as recorded in his inscriptions, forms one of the most important historical 
documents in the world. 

The author has read widely and carefully in the Buddhist books, has tried 
to comprehend the workings of the minds which gave expression to such 
thoughts, and has succeeded admirably in vitalizing those thoughts. A reading 
of this book will do more to develop an understanding of the ideas which under- 
lie Buddhism than any amount of reading of translation or descriptive accounts 
of Buddhism in which the personal element is lacking. In the casual reading 
of any serious literary work, such as one of the Buddhist books, which occupies 
us for a few hours in a comfortable easy chair, few of us realize the weeks and 
months of anxious life and thought which have gone into the making of the 
sentences which are so fraught with meaning. Anything that will turn us 
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from the verbal understanding to a comprehension of the mental processes 
behind the work is to be welcomed. 

In criticizing such a book, which makes no pretense to accurate scholar- 
ship, it would be pedantic to pick out slight errors in the use of Pali, to object 
to the contamination of passages from Greek literature and from the Buddhist 
canon, and to question details of historical accuracy concerning the relations 
of Acoka with the Greeks. 

It is to be hoped that the book will stimulate many to a reading and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Buddhist texts themselves. The ideas in them 
may be rejected by us as not compatible with our occidental temperament; 
but they are valuable documents of human thought and have the pragmatic 
sanction of millions of minds, even though those minds have not succeeded 
in ruling the world with much practical success. 

Walter Eugene Clark 
University of Chicago 



Caesar, sein Leben, seine Zeit und seine Politik bis zur Begrilndung 
seiner Monarchie. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Biographie 
Caesars. Von Adolf von Mess. Heft VII. Das Erbe der Allen. 
Leipzig: Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1913. Pp. 188. 
M. 4.80. 

This is a strong and stimulating book. Although based upon substantial 
and extensive erudition, practically all philological by-play is eliminated. The 
drawing of the modern parallel, a characteristic and most valuable feature of 
this series, although occasionally somewhat obtrusive (Mollwitz, Barodino, 
political incapacity of the Polish nobles, Tammany Hall, England in India, 
etc.), serves rather for illustration than, as too frequently with Ferrero, for 
evidence, never warps the course of arguments, and is always illuminating. 
The comparison with Bismarck is often and pointedly employed, and though 
historical parallels are proverbially tricky, this comparison is doubtless no 
worse than the one commonly drawn with Napoleon, to say nothing of Mr. 
Froude's astounding bUise anent a fanciful resemblance between Caesar and 
Jesus of Nazareth. Once the modern instance is not only striking but of 
especial interest to us. In speaking of certain irregularities while Caesar was 
Praetor in Spain, von Mess remarks (pp. 76 f.): "If you insist on calling this 
corruption, it was, at all events, in contrast with the gnawing and wasteful 
corruption of the East, the grandiose, creative unscrupulousness of young 
America, which takes wherever it finds, but in return accomplishes great 
things." 

The most valuable portions of the book are probably the careful analysis 
of the ever-impending revolution; of the so-called popular party, and of the 
position of its leader; of the spirit and morale upon both sides during the 



